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In our last number, we took occasion to show, that a belief in 
the contagious nature of a disease, which was not conclusively prov- 
ed to be so, is productive of many inconveniences to the healthy, 
and of manifest danger to the sick. It is no sufficient excuse for 
a timid person to say, that it might be discovered to be conta- 
gious, and that he would keep on the safe side, by acting as if it 
really were so. Connected with, and indeed forming an important 
feature in this matter, is the operation of Quarantine* laws and 
regulations, including Lazarettos, on which we shall now offer a 
few remarks. 

Legislative enactments for arresting the progress and prevent- 
ing the diffusion of contagious disease, were made at a very early 
period, as the reader may soon convince himself, by referring to 
the book of Leviticus, (chap. XIII, XIV.) It is there directed 
that the priests should visit the houses infected with the plague 
of leprosy; which, if necessary, are to be scraped, and even pulled 
down, or the walls are to be scraped and white washed, and the 
infected persons to be shut up. 

As directed against the spreading of epidemical fevers, the 


* Quarantine or quarantain, is the French word signifying forty days——This 
is the period which seems to have been fixed upon for various kinds of probation, 

robably from the duration of Lent,) “we have that quarantain of the king of 

rance, which denotes a truce of forty days appointed by St. Louis, during which 
time, it was expressly forbidden to take any revenge of the relations or friends of peo- 
a who had fought, wounded, or affronted each other in words. So again in the 
aw of England, the word quarantine denotes a benefit allowed to the widow of a man 
dying seised of land; by which she may oe to continue in his capital messuage 
or chief mansion house, so it be not a castle, for the space of forty days after his 
decease, during which time her dower shall be assigned.”"—Coke upon Lit. 34, 35. 
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laws of quarantine, are, however, of more recent origin. Mura- 
tori tells us that quarantine was first ordered to be performed 
by the Venetians, in 1484. The extensive: commerce carried 
on by these people, with all parts of the Levant and Egypt, 
would naturally expose them to frequent intercourse with places 
suffering from the plague, and also compel them to adopt some 
ras means of protection for themselves. 

Paris and Fonblanque are disposed to eulogise the wisdom of 
these quarantine regulations, long since adopted and enforced 
in most parts of the Mediterranean; and add, that the best 
praise of them, is to be found in their success; “for though 
twelve months never elapse, but that the plague rages in some 
parts of the Levant, and of the coasts of Barbary, the infection 
has seldom reached the coasts of Italy, France, and Spain.” This 
reasoning strikes us as not very profound. The cities of Europe 
have for the last century, been gradually undergoing reforms in 
their streets and houses, and internal economy generally, so as to 
admit of freer ventilation, | port cleanliness, both public and 
personal; in fine, an improved domestic medical police. Whereas, 
the cities of Turkey, Asia-Minor, Egypt, and Barbary, have un- 
dergone no such ameliorations, but have rather progressively dete- 
riorated. Some of the worst pestilences have ravaged and almost 
depopulated cities in the interior of a country, either remote from, 
or little exposed to contact with traders and such articles of com- 
merce as are supposed to communicate the disease. Florence 
and Moscow may be instanced. London has enjoyed exemption 
for more than a century and a half; but we all know that the 
great fire in 1666, by which the city was nearly destroyed, 
113,000 houses. having been burnt down, did more to ward off 
subsequent visitations of pestilence than all the quarantine regu- 
lations ever dreamed of. After that event, London was rebuilt 
in an improved style, with wider streets, and more airy and spacious 
houses :—it ceased to be a fit receptacle for plagues, and there- 
fore had little to fear from all the alleged infection, of which 
bales of goods from the Levant might be supposed to be the con- 
ductors. 

But, whatever facts and arguments may be adduced, to show 
the contagious nature of the ‘Turkish and Egyptian plague, and 
we must confess that, in our judgment, they are inconclusive, no 
valid proof has been furnished of epidemical fevers, whether we 
call them yellow, bilious-remittent, cold plague, typhus-pleu- 
risy, cholera, &c. being of this nature. 

The modern doctrine of the belief in contagion, as the cause of 
epidemic diseases has been referred, and with much plausibility, 

toa device of Pope Paul III., to frighten the fathers of the coun- 
cil of ‘Trent, and to serve as a pretext for translating it to Bo- 
logna. In furtherance of this scheme, Fracastorius, physician 
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to the council, with a stipend, was directed to publicly advocate 
his belief of the contagious nature of the epidemic, then prevail- 
ing at Trent, and to give it currency by sundry marvellous nar- 
ratives. Among others of this nature, was, that out of one leather 
coat, for instance, (another edition has it a leather cap,) there 
died five and twenty Germans, who put it on one after an- 
other. 

A revolting feature in quarantine and restrictive sanitary 
regulations is, that while all kinds of impediments are frequently 
thrown in the way of commercial intercourse, under the plea 
of preventing the importation of febrile diseases, the contagious- 
ness of which is not proved by any conclusive evidence, no sys- 
tematically prudential measures are taken to prevent the diffusion 
of those really contagious, such as small-pox. 

The quarantine regulations of the present day, are for the most 
part an inheritance from formemages—the practice is maintain- 
ed, when the belief from which it originated has been shown, in 
many instances, to be manifestly absurd.. Boards of Health do 
not, as they ought, act on the deliberate sentiments of pow 
respecting the origin and means of dissemination of epidemic 


diseases. In our own country, they quarantine vessels from the 
Havanna, for fear they should bring in the yellow fever; and 


yet the opinion of the best informed, and most experienced phy- 
sicians here, and general practice and sentiment in the West In- 
dies is decidedly opposed to a belief in the contagiousness of this 
disease. 

All along the sea-board, the Boards of Health of our different 
cities, are at this time uttering proclamations against the dreaded 
cholera, as if it were really a thing to be warned off, or as if it 
were a contagious disease ; when, in fact, the great weight of 
testimony goes to prove that it is not. Much greater good would 
be done by publishing, if not enacting, sanitary regulations, calcu- 
lated to make the people avoid exposure to those states of the 
‘air, and modes of living, which are eminently calculated to invite 
an attack of epidemic disease. Intemperate drinking and eating, 
late hours, and evening dissipation, scanty clothing, living in 
damp situations, and close apartments are much more prolific 
sources of epidemic disease, than all that could be imported of 
yellow fever from the West Indies, or of cholera from Russia, or 
of plague from Turkey. In place of inquiring whether the crew 
of a vessel have a clean bill of health, it would be a much more 
humane proceeding for our medical police to attend to the cleans- 
ing of streets, draining of marshes, filling up ponds, encouraging 
temperance throughout the land, and inculcating on the people 
habits of personal cleanliness, and the practice of free ablution. 
All our institutions, whether for the preservation of public health, 
or inculeating sound principles of hygiene, are behind the wants 
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of the age. There is an immense deal of cant about repub- 
licanism, rights of the people, &c. often uttered by the designing, 
and echoed by the ignorant. We wish that the true spirit of 
republicanism could be brought to bear on the grand questions 
of mental and physical education; and that those primary wants, 
on which all our after enjoyments in life must be based, of intel- 
lectual culture and bodily vigour and health, should engage more 
of the attention of our legislatures and city governments. 

We have barely opened the question of quarantine regulations, 
it will be our duty to enlarge on and explain it more fully here- 
after, in order to remove many mischievous prejudices and un- 
founded opinions. 


NEW COSMETIC. 


GENnTLEMEN,—-I ama constant reader of our public papers, and 
sometimes after having perused the news, foreign and domestic, 
cast my eye over the advertisements, among which I have re- 
cently found the announcement of a newly discovered essence of 
flowers—pectoral balsam of honey ; a newly discovered anti-mor- 
bific powder, &c. &c. all intended, I am willing to suppose, for 
the good of at least that portion.of the public represented by 
their several discoverers, and wholesale and retail venders. Ofa 
different kind, however, is a noble, beautifying paste for. the hands, 
face and neck, never known to fail; and also a kalydor, truly 
prepared from a secret direction only known in Italy, and cele- 


brated for its real merit in taking off tan, scurf, freckles, &c. I. 


suspect the words “taking off” to be an error of the press, and 
that the term “ covering” ought to have been used in their stead ; 
because I have often seen, both in France and Italy, the ladies’ 
hands and necks covered with a kind of paste, which may per- 
haps have been this very one. ‘The famous Naples dew, just 
imported from Italy, which assumes, by the aid of chemistry, the 
consistency of cream, and whiteness of milk, and, without being 
a paint or plaster, produces on the face the good effects, only, of 
such :—men use it as well as women, after being shaved.” 

That paint or plaster of any kind ever produced any good ef- 
fects on the face of a modest female, that is, one of flesh and blood, 
was never before known; but the contrary is certain; though it 
is not so certain, from the language of the advertisement, whether 
the ladies, as well as the gentlemen, shave or not before they 
make use of this famous dew; the quality and effects of which, 
as set forth at large and duly certified, may possibly induce some 
persons, fond of every new, but especially of every foreign com- 
modity and practice, to make use of it. In regard, therefore, to 
the complexions of the good people of this country, particularly 
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the fair sex, whose angelical faces may no razor ever touch, or 
paint, or plaster, under any assumed name, consistency, or colour, 
blanch, scorch, distort or shrivel, I trouble you with, and flatter 
myself you will, for their sakes, make known, by means of your 
journal, the newest new discovery —the famous“ Agua Fluvialis,” 
which will assume, not by the aid of chemistry, but of oat meal, 
the consistency of flummery, and whiteness of water gruel; and, 
not being paint, produces not the ill effects of such. There isno 
spot on the skin, foggy or brown complexion, redness or pimple, 
but, if it be laid on sufficiently thick, it will quite conceal, and, 
when rubbed off, leaves the skin clean, sound, and freshmen use 
it as well as women. It keeps the skin smooth, and fills up wrin- 
kles far better than any foreign white-wash, paint, paste, or 
thickened dew; it causes no soreness nor weakness of the eyes, 
and may be safely taken inwardly ; and mixed with a little of 
my “Sapo albus,” a new article, is excellent for scouring the 
hands. Now gentlemen, as publishers in former times sold pills 
to purge melancholy, composed of paper and ink, I hope this 
famous new cosmetic being the newest new discovery, may by 
your and by my means, become—as it is an innocent, useful and 
infallible—a universal cosmetic. Yours very respectfully, 
BrownskIN. 


DEATH PRODUCED BY THE FEAR OF DYING 


Tue importance of removing every cause of fear from the 
minds of those who are labouring under disease, and of inspiring 
them with hopes of recovery, is well understood by every expe- 
rienced practitioner. A fearful and desponding state of mind, 
will often render unmanageable or even fatal, a slight affection ; 
while a serene and buoyant disposition has frequently carried a 
patient through a serious attack, during which his life was placed 
in the most imminent peril. In all dangerous diseases, the per- 
son in whom there is the least fear of dying, has invariably, other 
circumstances being the same, the fairest chance of surviving. 
Men of a desponding temperament are apt, in critical situations, 
to be overwhelmed by their very terrors; they are drowned by 
their too eager struggles to emerge——they would keep afloat, 
they but remained quiescent. 

One circumstance which may tend to protract, year aiter year, 
the life of consumptive patients is, that they in general either 
do not expect a fatal event, or wait for it with an exe ton y and 
enviable resignation. This interesting, and for the most part, 
amiable class of patients, excite the sympathy of others, in pro- 
portion as they appear to be divested of anxiety about them- 
selves. They often seem to leave us most willingly, with whom 
we are least willing to part. 
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Predictions of death, whether supposed to be supernatural or 
originating from human authority, have often, in consequence of 
the depressing operation of fear, been punctually fulfilled. The 
anecdote is well attested of the licentious Lord Littleton, that 
he expired at the very stroke of the clock, which, in a dream or 
supposed vision, he had been forwarned would be the signal of 
his departure. 

It is recorded of a person who had been sentenced to be bled 
to death, that, instead of the punishment being actually inflicted, 
he was made to believe that his veins had been opened, by 
causing water, when his eyes were blindfolded, to trickle down 
hisarm. This mimicry of an operation, however, stopped as com- 
pletely the movements of life, as if an entire exhaustion of the 
vivifying fluid had been effected. The individual lost his life, al- 
though not his blood, by this imaginary venesection.— We read of 
another unfortunate being, who had been condemned to lose his 
head, that the moment after it had been laid upon the block, a re- 
prieve arrived ; but the victim was already sacrificed. His ear 
was now deaf to the dilatory mercy ; the living principle having 
been as effectually extinguished by the fear of the axe, as it 
would have been by its fall. Many of the deaths which take place 
upon a field of battle, without the individuals being wounded in 
the slightest degree, all of which were formerly attributed to the 
wind of a flying ball, are no doubt to be accounted for from the 
sedative effects of intense fear.—In Lesinky’s voyages around the 
world, there is an account, the truth of which is attested by other 
navigators, of a religious sect in the Sandwich Islands, who ar- 
rogate to themselves the power of praying people to death. Who- 
ever incurs their displeasure receives notice that the homicidical 
litany is about to commence ; and such are the effects of ima- 
gination, that the very notice is frequently sufficient, with these 
poor people, to produce the effect. Tella timorous man, even 
though brought up amid all the light of civilization, that he will 
die, and if he has been in the habit of looking up with reverence 
to your opinion, in all probability he will sink into his grave— 
though otherwise his life might have been prolonged. Pronounce 
the sentence with sufficient decision and solemnity, and, under 
certain circumstances, it will execute itself. 

- We are not advocates for imposing wantonly or unnecessarily 
upon the hopes of an invalid, under the pretence of remedying 
his distemper. Deception, however skillful, is liable to discovery, 
and when once detected, an individual forfeits his future right to 
credit and authority. By raising hopes where the speedy event 
shows that there existed no ground for them, we deprive our- 
selves of the power, for ever after, of inspiring confidence in those 
cases where we have not the least suspicion of danger. But by 
terrifying the imagination of the sick, to create danger, where 
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none had previously existed; by some treacherous logic to reason 
an individual into illness, or when a trifling ailment is present to 
aggravate it into a serious malady, by representing it as already 
such, is what we would most strenuously urge all who are called 
upon to minister to those of feeble health, or to surround the bed 
of sickness, carefully to guard against. Let the expression of 
gloom be banished from the face of the medical attendant.—Let 
the language of cheerfulness and of comfort dwell upon his tongue 
—but above all, guard the sick from the melancholy foreboding 
and gloomy predictions of indiscreet friends and tattling neigh- 
bours. 

If, during a serious illness, a patient hears accidentally of the 
death of some old acquaintance, especially if it be a person of 
nearly the same age as himself, or affected with the same, or a 
somewhat similar complaint, it will, not so much from sorrow for 
the loss as by exciting or aggravating his apprehensions for his 
own fate, be calculated to produce an unfavourable effect upon 
the termination of his wh abe, Even in ordinary health, the 
shock we feel at the final departure of a friend, stillin the prime 
of life, may often arise, in part at least, from the unwelcome hint 
which it gives us of our own mortality. Another circumstance, 
which has often accelerated death, is the preparation which we 
make for it, when sickness has approached us, in the post obit 
disposal of our worldly property. Many a sick man has died of 
making his will. After a fixed the signature to his last tes- 
tament, viewing it as a kind of prelude to the funeral ceremonies, 
the spirits and strength of the invalid will often be found irre- 
trievably to sink ; no mental stimulus will subsequently arouse 
him, no medicine afford mitigation to his complaint. ‘This fact 
constitutes a powerful argument in favour of performing this 
duty to survivors, whilst yet in a state of health and vigour, when 
the task will have a better chance of being judiciously executed, 
and at the same time, without any risk of disturbance or injury 
to the body or to the mind. 


——$— 


ON DEW. 

Aw inquiry into actual and perceptible atmospherical changes 
after the decline of the sun below the horizon, will show how far 
they go to explain the attacks of disease during the night. 

At variance with pre-conceived opinions, is the now well esta- 
blished fact, that dew is only in a small proportion the product 
of vapour rising from the me at night, but is rather the result 
of the precipitation of moisture from the air, on its meeting the 
colder substances on the surface of the earth, or within a few 
feet of it. This coldness depends or: the radiation of heat by the 
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42 On Dew. 
earth during the night, in return for the heat radiated to it by 
the sun during the day, and which, if suffered to accumulate, 
would destroy the present constitution of our globe. ‘The surface 
of the earth thus rendered colder than the neighbouring air, con- 
denses a part of the watery vapour of the atmosphere into dew. 
This condensation is, of course, most perceptible on those bodies 
which soonest become cold by the radiation of their heat. For 
this reason we find that the quantity of dew on grass is much 
greater than on a gravel-walk or garden mould, the former bein 
often ten or twelve degrees of Fahrenheit colder than the latter. 
The fluid, then, of dew appears chiefly where it 1s most wanted, on her- 
bage and low plants, avoiding in a great measure, rocks, bare earth, 
and considerable masses of water. Bright metals exposed to a clear 
sky in a calm night will be less dewed on their upper surface 
than other solid bodies, since they lose the smallest quantity of 
heat by radiation to the heavens. 

In corroboration of this theory of dew, we learn, that in Egypt, 
a little before the rising of the Nile, and consequently when the 
ground there is in its driest state, dew becomes exceedingly plen- 
tiful, though little or none had formed before, when the earth 
was somewhat Jess dry. A parcel of wool on a board, raised a 
few feet from the ground, acquires more dew than wool upon a 
grass-plot. Lastly, if dew were the vapour from the earth, it 
should never appear in any censiderable quantity without bein 
accompanied with fog or mist; now it has been found that the 
formation of the most abundant dew is consistent with a pellucid 
state of the atmosphere ; and in Egypt, according to HassE.euist, 
during the season remarkable for the most profuse dews, the 
nights are as resplendent with stars, in the midst of summer, as 
the lightest and clearest winter nights in the north. 

From these facts we learn how the inhabitants of certain hot 
countries, who sleep at night on the tops of their houses, are 
cooled during this exposure, by the radiation of their heat to the 
sky. We alo explain the greater chill which we often experi- 
ence upon passing at night from the cover of a house into the 
open air, than might have been expected from ‘the cold of the 
external atmosphere. The short transition from the streets of a 
city, to the open lots adjoining it, especially if there be any vege- 
table growth in the latter, is attended with a very perceptible 
and even painful sensation of chilliness in a summer’s evening. 
On a clear night in an open part of the country, nothing, almost, 

can he return d from above in place of the heat, which we ra- 
diate upwards. In towns, however, some compensation will be 
aficn ded, even on the clearest nights, for the heat which we lose 
in the open air, by that which is radiated to us from the sur- 
rounding buildings. 
Bodies may be protected from dew by a canopy of matting or sail- 
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admitted under it. Any kind of cloth, even placed perpendicularly 
to the earth, will afford protection from de w, be y preventing, in part, the 
loss of heat by radiation. 

Though dew, conformable to the principles here laid down, 
can never be formed in temperate climates upon the naked parts 
ofa living and healthy human body during night, yet in very hot 
countries its uncovered parts may sometimes, from being con- 
siderably colder than the air, condense the watery vapour of the 
atmosphere, and hence be covered with a real dew, even in the 


cloth, even though the sides be entirely open, and a free prvves of air 


day time.* 

We may from the above, account for most of the noxious 
effects of exposure to night air. The fatigues of the day place 
the body in a state peculiarly liable to be affected by any un- 
usual impression, whether of atmospherical vicissitudes, or of in- 
gesta, or the passions. In the case of persons sleeping exposed to 
the night: air, we have a reduction of temperature of many de- 
grees; continued loss of heat by radiation from their bodies, and 
the sudden application of humidity to a skin strongly excited by 
the sun during the day, and partially exhausted in function by 
prior profuse perspiration. ‘The conditions for a great formation 
of dew and precipitation of moisture, will be, the prior evapora- 
tion from masses of water, and the adjoining earth in such a state 
as to radiate freely its caloric, and be much colder than the su- 
perincumbent air. Now, we know, that both these conditions 
are united in marshy districts, and, of course, in them have we 
to apprehend the worst effects of humidity. But dew is not, as 
we have seen, the product of air in the neighbourhood of marshes 
alone. It will fall heavy where vegetation is abundant, and may 
be seen on hills as well as on low grounds. Exposure to it and 
the colder night air, will in the spring produce pleurisies and 
rheumatisms ; in the summer cholera and diarrhoea; in the au- 
tumn dysentery and periodical fevers. Disease will display itself 
according to the order of parts which were rendered susceptible 
by the pre- -existing season or atmosphe rical constitution. ‘Thus, 
ophthalmia is common in Syria and Egy pt, with those who 
sleep on the house tops exposed to the night air and dews. The 
great heat and light of the day, inc bemadal by the reflection from 
the sand and rocks, had made in those persons the eyes their 
most irritable part, and, of course, that which will first suffer by 
any succeeding agent suddenly applied to the body. Soldiers on 
a campaign, and similarly exposed to night air, after a long and 
fatiguing march, will have, some dy sentery, others fever, accord- 
ing to the previpus state of their digestive canal, arising out of 
individual peculiarities, or the use of crude food. 


* For further particulars the reader is referred to Wells on Dew. 
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Deformity among Artizans. 


DEFORMITY AMONG ARTIZANS. 

Deformity, says Thackrah,* as an occasional result of manufac- 
tures, we must briefly notice. In this town (Leeds) and neighbour- 
hood we frequently see not very marked deformity, but such a 
degree as to affect the figure and ca pability of motion. Many oper- 
atives have an absolute defect of exertion. ‘The smaller muscles 
only are brought into full activity. The limbs, consequently, and 
especially in the growing youth, take the form which is induced 
by the weight of the body and the posture required in the 
employ. - The spine evidently suffers. Wanting the action of 
its extensor muscles, it falls into curves; and these, by altering 
more or less the situation of the upper extremities, produce 
decided deformity. Such is the natural result of defect of muscu- 
lar exertion. But many operatives have an excess. In some 
of these, however, this excess is partial. One sei of muscles is 
immoderately and almost constantly exerted, while another wastes 
for want of action. ‘The general figure is consequently depraved. 

Though there are numerous exceptions in the kinds of employ- 
ment respectively, as well as among individuals in each, we may 
make a general ‘remark, that the Jabouring classes, if muscular 
and well-fed, are massy without regularity, and often without 
proportionate power ;—if “light made,” they are not remarkable 
for promptitude or adroitness of action. Some years ago, in 
examining recruits for the army, I particulafly remarked the 
frequency of deformity. In fact, a really fine figure i is rarely to 
be found among our artizans.t In the upper classes, we make 
a different remark. ‘Though young ladies are often deformed 
from the want of proper exercise, their brothers are generally 
well-proportioned. ‘The sports and license of youth give them a 
decided advantage, not only over the sedate sex, but also over 
the factory boys ‘and the apprentices of sedentary artizans. 


THE CAUSES OF PERIODICAL FEVERS. 
THe subject of periodical fevers, such as intermittents and 
remittents, is always an interesting one to the inhabitants of 
the United States. As elucidating some of the obscurities con- 


* The Effects of the principal Arts, Trades, and Professions, and of Civie 
States and Habits of Living, on Health and Longevity: with a particular reference 
to the trades and manufactures of Leeds; and suggestions for the removal of many of 
the agents, which produce disease, and shorten the duration of life. 3y C. TurNER 
Tuackrant. From tie London Edition, with improvements. Published by Henry 
H. Porter, Literary Rooms, No. 121 © hesnut Street, Philadelphia, 1831. 

+ Abbé du B os, after visiting England, has made respectful mention of the beauti- 
ful proportions of our swine, bulls, and other quadrupeds, but not a word has he said 
of the beautiful proportions of our men and women. On the other hand, we read 
when schoolboys, that St. Gregory was so struck with the fine a appearance of some 
English slaves in the market at Rome, that he exclaimed, “ Non Angli, sed Angeli.” 
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The Causes of Pervodical Fevers. 45 
nected with the origin of these diseases, and also as furnishing 
some useful prec ‘autionary hints, the following opinions of a 
learned Roman physician, will, we are sure, be well received 
by our readers. ‘They are extracted from a paper which we 
translated from the original letter, sent over for ee int 
the North American Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. VIL. 
Some years, says Folchi, the author of the’ essay, have now 
elapsed since, while advocating with Broccni the utility of wool- 
len garments in the country around Rome, in which periodical 
fevers prevail to such an extent, | adduced some facts tending to 
exclude the supposed agency of marsh miasma, and to exhibit as 
remote causes of those fevers the moisture and diminished tem- 
perature which occur in the sickly regions above mentioned 
during the night. (Giornale Arcadico. Gennajo, 1823, p. 1.) It 
will not Ne foreign from our present purpose to recapitulate these 
facts. A hot and constantly dry summer is the most exempt 
from = ers; whereas the most sickly one is that in which falls 
of rain alternate with atmospherical vicissitudes of temperature. 
This fact has no need of confirmation, since it is one of familiar 
experience with Roman practitioners. It may, however, be well 
to mention, that in 1826, when we had so great an increase of 
fever patients as to require the opening of an additional hall in San 
Spirito, there had not been that dry sunaber which had ‘been 
met with during the five years prece eding. . The inhabitants 
of Rome who had not gone into the country, -contracte “d, never- 
theless, periodical fevers by remaining during the night in those 
parts of the city in which, ‘assuredly, the air was cool and moist, 
but in which there could not be suspected any marsh miasm; so 
also were they seized with fever, who dwelt on rivulets remote 
from the centre of the city, near gardens, reservoirs of water, 
and in the centre itself, on the banks of the Tiber. 3. The fre- 
quent relapses in those who had suffered from periodical fevers 
in the city, proceeded not from the convalescent going into a 
suspected miasmatic spot, but from his le: aving the house early in 
the morning, and returning late in the evening, which is equiva- 
lent to saying, that he was exposed to a cool and moist air. 
4. In the dangerous months, a fever has often attacked a person 
who had not been out of the c ity, but who, from some pr essing 
cause, had been overheated, and who, after being bathed in 
sweat and exposed to a current of cool air, had his body strongly 
chilled; so, likewise, he who slept during’ the night with the 
window of his room open, became readily subject to the disease. 
5. In these dangerous months, if there happened a change in the 
atmosphere from dry to moist, and from hot to cold, and a loss of 


Opposite facts and opinions may easily be adduced on such a subject. But, on the 
whole, it seems probable that when our country had few arts and manufactures, the 
figure as well as health of its inhabitants, was better than at present. 
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46 The Causes of Perwdical Fevers. 


equilibrium in the electricity of the air, very susceptible persons, 
such as those troubled with hysteria and hypochondriasis, felt 
such disturbance through their whole frames and so manifest a 
coldness, that they imagined themselves to be seized with fever ; 
and at times there ensued in them a degree of heat and alteration 
of the pulse, having all the appearance of a fever of periodicity. 
6. I have myself known an individual to be attacked with this 
kind of fever from having, during the suspected season, fallen 
asleep near a rivulet: the ground adjoining it was, however, 
perfectly ~ nor was there any stagnant water in the neigh- 
bourhood. 7. Many persons, likewise, are known to me, who 
have during many years preserved themselves from fever in the 
worst parts of the country around Rome, by adopting the most 
rigid caution in retiring w ‘ithin their houses before evening, clos- 
ing the windows, and warming the rooms; and taking care not 
to go out in the morning until the sun had been some time above 
the horizon. 8. During my stay in Terracina, of more than forty 
days, and at a time when periodical fevers were extremely pre- 
valent, I constantly observed that the atmosphere of the Pontine 
marshes was filled with a dense vesicular vapour shortly after the 
setting of the sun, and before day-break. 9. Our country people 
are little or not at all protected against humidity and nocturnal 
cold, are badly fed, often sleeping exposed to the heavens, with 
their bodies half covered by tattered garments; very different 
from the wealthy and noble, who are accustomed to wear woollen 
clothes, eat flesh meat, take particular care of their skin by the 
frequent use of baths, and who always retire to their houses 
towards evening, to wait for supper. 10. Finally, Il adduced a 
negative argument, but yet one which merits to be taken into 
the account, viz. that neither Carrapori nor Brocout, nor any 
other chemist or natural philosopher, has been able to discover 
one atom of the supposed miasm, though they concentrated and 
examined with the greatest care the vapour in which it is sup- 
posed to exist. This series of facts, sustained by numerous 
observations, is now adduced with the double view of exc luding 
a belief in marsh miasm, as a material cause of intermittent fevers 
in the campagna around Rome, and of explaining the remote 
causes of these maladies. ‘To my mind, the watery vapour which 
is constantly given out from a moist soil during the heat of the 
day, and which, becoming denser at night, descends towards the 
lower strata of the atmosphere, accompanied with a notable 
diminution of temperature,* is the agent which, in a body pre- 
disposed to it, occasions the fever in question; in using the lan- 
guage of pathologists, it ought to be called the occasional cause. 


* The cause of this diminished temperature, and of the consequent precipitation of 
moisture in the form of dew, has been already explained in a former part of this num- 
ber. See p. 41—43. 
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GAMES OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS. 


Since our notice of the work of Horatio Smith, from which we 
extracted an account of the Olympic Games, it has, we discover, 
been republished,* with additions, by Samuel A. Woodworth, of 
New York. The following extract from the chapter on the 
games of the ancient Romans will, it is believed, be acceptable 
to our readers. 


“ At a very early period we find the games of the Romans 
regulated with great order and method. Under the republic, 
the consuls and pretors presided over the Circensian, Apollinarian, 
and Secular Games; the plebeian ediles had the direction of the 
Plebeian Games; the curule ediles, or the pretor, superintended 
the festivals dedicated to Jupiter, Ceres, Apollo, Cybele, and the 
other chief gods. These latter celebrations, w hich continued 
during three days, were originally termed Ludi Magni; but 
upon the term being extended to four days by a decree of the 
senate, they took the name of Ludi Maximi. Games were in- 
stituted by the Romans, not only in honour of the celestial deities 
of all nations, but even to propitiate those who presided over the 
infernal regions; while the Feralia was a festival established in 
honour of deceased mortals: Thus were heaven, Tartarus, and 
the grave, all laid under contribution for holidays, by a religion 
which may be liter rally termed jovial, whether in the ancient or 
modern accepsation of that word. ‘The Feralia continued for 
eleven days, during which time presents were carried to the graves 
of the dead, whose manes, it was universally believed, came and 
hovered over their tombs, and feasted upon the provisions which 
had been placed there by the hand of piety and affection. It 
was also believed that during this period they enjoyed rest and 
liberty, and a suspension from their punishment in the infernal 
regions. 

The Scenic Games, adopted from those of Greece, consisted of 
tragedies, comedies, and satires, represented at the theatre in 
honour of Bacchus, Venus and Apollo. To render these exhi- 
bitions more attractive to the common people, they were ac- 
companied by rope-dancing, tumbling, and similar performances. 
Afterwards were introduced the pantomimes and butloons, to 
which the Romans, like the degenerate Greeks, became so pas- 
sionately attached, when the public taste and manners had _ be- 
come equally corrupt, that they superseded the more regular 
drama. There was no fixed time for these exhibitions, any 
more than for those amphitheatrical shows which were given by 
the consuls and emperors to acquire popularity, and which con- 


* By J. & J. Harper, being the twenty-fifth number of the Family Library—-12 
mo.——pp. 356—1831. 
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48 Games of the Ancient Romans. 


sisted in the combats of men and animals. So numerous, how- 
ever, were the games of stated occurrence, that we can do no 
more than briefly recapitulate the names of the most celebrated. 

The Actian Games, pea to Apollo in commemoration 
of the victory of Augustus over Mark Antony at Actium, were 
held every third or fifth year, ‘with great pomp, in the Roman 
stadium, and consisted of gymnastic sports, musical competitions, 
and horse-racing. In the reign of Tiberius were established the 
Ludi Augustales, i in honour * 4 Augustus, the first representation 
of which was disturbed by the breaking out of the quarrel be- 
tween the comedians and the buffoons, where rival factions so 
often subsequently embroiled the theatrical representations. Li- 
via established, in honour of the same emperor, the Palatine 
Games, to which the Romans were perhaps more indebted than 
to any other,.since their celebration afforded an opportunity for 
the destruction of the monster Caligula. ‘The Certamina Nero- 
nia were literary competitions, established by the tyrant from 
whom they were named, who affected to be a patron as well as 
an adept in all the liberal arts. Among other prizes there was 
one for music, by which we are to understand poetry, since we are 
expressly told by Suetonius, that Nero himself won the crown of 
poetry and eloquence ; none of his antagonists, probably, choosing 
to surpass so formidable an antagonist. Games, upon various 
models, were also founded in commemoration of Commodus, 
Adrian, Antoninus, and many other illustrious and infamous in- 
dividuals; while all the leading and many of .#he subordinate 
deities in the mythological army of the pagans were honoured, 
at stated periods, by festivals and sacrifices; so that one almost 
wonders how the people could snatch sufficient time from the 
business of pleasure and the public shows, to attend to the di- 
urnal cares and pursuits of life. 

Besides these numerous festivities—for, though many of them 
professed to be religious ceremonies, they were essentially merry- 
makings and revels—there were the Secular Games, revived by 
Augustus, and. celebrated only once in a hundred years. Every 
thing appertaining to these games were calculated to impress 
the superstitious mind with deep and solemn reverence. from the 
long interval between the celebrations, none could have seen 
them before, none could ever hope to behold them again. Slaves 
and strangers were excluded from any participation in this great 
national festival ; the mystic sacrifices to Pluto and Proserpine, to 
the Fates, and to the earth, were performed at night on the banks 
of the ‘Tiber; the Campus Martius, which was illuminated with 
innumerable lamps and torches, resounded with music and danc- 
ing, and the temples with the choral hymns of youths and virgins 
imploring the gods to preserve the virtue, the felicity, and the 
empire of the Roman people. While these supplications were 
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Gastronomic Syllogism, ge. 49 


tendered the statues of the deities were placed on cushions, 
where they were served with the most exquisite dainties. Dur- 
ing the three days of the festival three diflerent pieces of music 
were performed, the scene being changed as well as the form of 
the entertainment. On the first the people assembled in the 
Campus Martius; on the second in the Capitol; the third upon 
Mount Palatine. A full and beautiful description of these games 
is furnished by the Carmen Seculare of Horace, who was _ap- 
pointed the laureate to celebrate their revival by Augustus, and 
whose Ode, like those of Pindar upon the Olympic Games, is all 
that remains to us of the great and gorgeous spectacle that it 
commemorates. 

When the Romans became masters of the world they accord- 
ed the right of stated public shows to such cities as required it ; 
the names of which places are preserved in the Arundel marbles 
and other ancient inscriptions. Games of a!| sorts—floral, funeral, 
Compitalian, and many others, as well as the numerous festivals 
in honour of deities, heroes, and men, were held in most of the 
provincial towns as well as in Rome itself. ‘These closely re- 
sembled the religious ceremonies of the Greeks, from whom in- 
deed they were chiefly borrowed; but none of them equalled 
in celebrity or magnificence the Olympic Games, of which we 
have already given a description. 


A Gastronomic Syllogism.—* A good eater must be a good man ; 
for a good eater must have a good digestion, and a good digestion 
depends upon a good conscience.’ , 





Somnambulism.—* In Lodge’s ‘ Historical Portrait, there is 
a likeness, by Sir Peter Lely, of Lord Culpepper’s brother, so fa- 
mous as a dreamer. In 1686, he was indicted at the Old Bailey, 
for shooting one of the guards, and his horse to boot. He pleade “d 
somni iulate. and was acquitted on producing nearly fifty wit- 
nesses to prove the extraordinary things he did in his sleep. 

“ Morrison in his * Medicine no Mystery,’ speaks of a clergy- 
man who used to get up in the night, light his candle, write ser- 
mons, correct them with inte rlineations, and retire to bed again, 
being all the time fast asleep.” 


No Croaking.—* If a man be gloomy, let him keep to himself. 
No one has a right to go croaking about soc iety or what is worse, 
looking as if he stifled srief. These fellows should be put in the 
pound. [ like a good broken heart or so, now and then ; but then 
we should retire to the Sierra Morena mountains, and live upon 
locusts and wild honey.” 
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50 Temperance Movements and Addresses. 


TEMPERANCE MOVEMENTS AND ADDRESSES. 


Tar heart of the philanthropist and of the truly religious man, must be rejoiced 
at the continued success of the Temperance cause. Senseless opposition, by sar- 
casm and misrepresentation, is no longer attempted; and its enemies and pre- 
tended friends are fain to shelter themselves under certain forms of special pleading. 
such as, that intemperance in eating ought to be deprecated as much as intem- 
perance in drinking; and that moral temperance is worthy of all approval and 
encouragement, and ought to be sustained in the community by social bonds and 
pledges, as well as physical temperance. All this is very true.—What denouncer 
of intoxicating drink denies it? But are we to look quietly on at an enormous 
and admitted evil until the millennium arrives, when it and all others are to be either 
abated or done away? The first grand step and the necessary support of moral is 
physical temperance. No confidence can be placed in the permanency of the 
former, if the latter be wanting. 

We do not pretend to keep the readers of this journal regularly apprised of all the 
Temperance Reports and Addresses which are made in different parts of the country. 
We are content to be able to advocate the fundamental principles of the cause, 
and to show their intimate connection with bodily health and mental vigour and 
tranquillity. It gives us pleasure, however, when we have it in our power to di- 
rect public attention still more to an address, which we know to have been dictated 
by an ingenuous love of the cause and zeal in its service. Of this nature is the 
address “by Doctor J. R. W. Dunbar, delivered, by appointment, before the friends 
of Temperance in the Kent street Presbyterian church, in the town of Winchester, 
(Va.) July 21st, 1831.” 

It is pleasant to find youthful ardour tempered by discretion, and professional 
knowledge adorned by general literature and taste, enlisted in the cause of tem- 
perance, as in the case of Doctor Dunbar. He speaks, we well know, with a full 
conviction of the importance of his subject, and with a thorough determination to 
give it the assistance of his talents and example. He could not have a nobler 
object in view, and from our hearts we wish him success in the fulfilment of this 
as well as of all his other generous purposes. 

The Anniversary Report of the Managers of the Pennsylvania Temperance So- 
ciety for discouraging the use of ardent spirits, read on the 27th May, 1831, pp. 
72, has been published. The Report itself occupies only the first fourteen pages 
of the pamphlet; the remainder consists ef an Appendix ‘of fifty-eight pages. 
It has been not inaptly called “the Temperate Man’s Text-book,”’ from the 
large collection of facts, and as we conceive cogent arguments in support of every 
position maintained by the friends of temperance, who would desire to abstain 
from the use of all intoxicating drinks—As the Report, including Appendix, is 
stereotyped, it can be supplied to readers to almost any extent. 

The circulars of the Societies of New York and Albany lately issued, manifest 
a determined spirit to advance, by all fitting means, the good cause. 

‘The formation of a Southwark Temperance Society, shows also, independently 
of other proofs, that we are not idle here at home. 
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